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produce a bodily action, that is, a spiritual antecedent give rise to a bodily consequent.    We are faced with an apparent paradox: on the one hand, we know by direct introspection that an operation of mind can cause a movement of body; on the other hand, we know that every bodily movement is due to some constellation of purely material or physical forces, not capable of modification by any spiritual factor.    To meet this  difficulty, there have been elaborated the various so-called theories of parallelism between mind and brain.    Of these theories, the most popular, as well as the most plausible, is Huxley's theory of epiphenomenalism, according to which mental processes are invariable but inert accompaniments of certain cerebral processes.    For every mental state, such, for instance, as a desire to do something, there is a corresponding cerebral  state, and   the   two   states vary together in   an absolutely parallel manner.    When some act is performed, therefore, on the one hand it is preceded by the itufyectiw desire to   perform the  act;   this   subjective desire   is   in itself wholly impotent, but it is accompanied by the corresponding cerebral condition, and this condition gives rise to the act by physico-chemical necessary laws.    The subjective shadow of mind has no causal  influence whatever in the process.    It is an absolute superfluity, and the act would be performed just the same whether the subjective accompaniment was present or not.    One mental state cannot  even cause the next; the cerebral process underlying one mental state gives rise to another cerebral process underlying a new mental state.    Thus, while on the surface one mental state appears to have caused another, the true causal sequence has been the unseen but material alterations in the brain, which carry with them parallel alterations in what is called the mind.
I propose to show in Chapter VI that epiphenomenalisxn, although the most plausible theory attainable to dualism, is nevertheless untenable. We speak of the mind as though it were a thing, and since it is not a material thing, it is